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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
PHILOLOGISTS' VIEWS ON ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. 

We have given a good deal of attention to the desire to create 
an international auxiliary language which is at present in prom- 
inence mainly on account of the enthusiastic support which this 
idea receives from Prof. Louis Couturat of Paris, who has a power- 
ful ally in the famous Prof. Wm. Ostwald, a leading propagandist 
for the introduction of Esperanto in Germany. The aspiration of 
the Esperantists is a good sign of the growth of international 
goodwill and indicates an anxiety to break down national barriers, 
to overcome prejudice, and to establish a good entente in this Babel 
of diversified speech. 

With all the interest we cherish for the promotion of cosmo- 
politan ideals, we do not believe that the aim can be reached by the 
short cut of an artificial language. We trust to nature and hope 
that nature herself will in the long run work out an international 
language, not by a formal agreement nor after the fashion of acts 
of international legislature, but by natural growth. When the time 
will be ripe the fruit will be developed, and we see the time coming 
when one speech will be understood all over the world. Esperantists 
are more enthusiastic and cannot bide patiently that far-away time. 
They think that by artificial methods they can improve upon nature's 
tedious processes. 

Some time ago there was a general wave of enthusiasm for the 
introduction of Volapiik, but the claim of its adherents that Vola- 
piik could be learned very easily and would be spoken universally 
in time, soon broke down under the fact that the new language was 
too German to be pronounceable by the French and English, much 
less by the Slavs and non-European nations. Reforms were at- 
tempted but finally the whole scheme was abandoned. At present 
Esperanto is in vogue. It comes with the same pretensions and we 
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are fully convinced will meet the same doom. We have criticized 
Professor Ostwald's objections to English as a world-speech and 
have devoted to the discussion of Esperanto several articles in The 
Monist* including also for the benefit of our readers a short synop- 
sis of the language itself, — its grammar, vocabulary and pronun- 
ciation. We have found that it is by no means as easy as it claims 
to be and that it would be far easier and much more useful to learn 
English than Esperanto. 

We must consider that the use of words, phrases, etc., of all 
languages is determined by custom. If a language is sketched out 
ideally, so that, for instance, certain roots shall have definite modi- 
fications, and certain endings shall indicate definite grammatical re- 
lations, the number of word formations would be so great that we 
would be embarrassed by the wealth of the several modes of expres- 
sion. 

From among the many different possibilities, custom chooses 
one and stereotypes it to suit exact conditions. This process can 
not be done by grammarians in the study but must be accomplished 
in actual life by an exchange of thought guided by definite needs. 

Habit has more to do with the formation and especially with the 
fixation of speech than the advocates of an artificial international 
language imagine. The writer has had sufficient opportunity to 
observe the truth of this when meeting with foreigners who spoke 
English with great fluency but had learned it in a theoretical way 
in their own country far away from English-speaking people. There 
are many expressions which logically should be perfectly correct to 
use, but habit settles on one special meaning and if the word is 
used otherwise it is apt to be misunderstood. One foreign child, 
for instance, said to her comrades at play, "If you succeed in doing 
this, you gain; if I do, I gain." She meant to say, "I win in the 
game," translating the French word gagner by the word "gain." I 
heard Germans speak of a "sandbench" when they meant a "sand- 
bar" in the lake. 

Since there are so many special cases in which thoughts or 
grammatical relations are specially needed, all languages which 
originally followed certain types of logical regularity form what 
stenographers call "word-signs," and so the irregularities of our 
grammar are by no means a fault of our languages but a very use- 

*"An International Auxiliary Language," by Louis Couturat (with edi- 
torial reply), XV, 143; "Dr. Ostwald's Pamphlet on Universal Language," 
XIV, 591; "Esperanto," XVI, 450. 
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ful contrivance of nature. I wish to call attention further only to the 
fact, that it is not the far-fetched or rarely used words and forms 
which are irregular but the most commonly employed terms of our 
daily conversation, such as "to be," "to do," the pronouns, etc. This 
is true of all languages and indicates that irregularities have not 
been invented to bother schoolboys but to facilitate every-day speech, 
which after all is the sole purpose of language. 

For these and similar reasons w.e deem it inadvisable to create 
an artificial language. We do not deny the possibility of its in- 
vention but we claim that such an artificial language as Esperanto 
or Volapuk would have to adapt itself to the requirements of man- 
kind and this might take centuries. If that is the case it appears 
naturally much easier to develop an existing language into a world- 
speech than to create a new one, and thereby to have mankind, in 
addition to the groping of the linguistic instinct, pass through all the 
intellectual measles of theorists. Incidentally we will repeat that 
while we deem the invention of an artificial international language 
a Utopian project, we trust that it would not be impossible to invent 
an international writing, — a pasigraphy which would be a universally 
recognized sign language which men of different nationalities might 
read, each in his own tongue. (See "Pasigraphy — A Suggestion," 
Monist XIV, 565.) 

We are glad our criticism agrees with the opinions of philol- 
ogists who must be regarded as experts in this matter. We are in 
receipt of a letter from Dr. Karl Brugmann, professor of Indo- 
Germanic languages at Leipsic, together with a pamphlet by him- 
self and his colleague, August Leskien, professor of Slavic tongues 
in the same institution. It is entitled Zur Kritik der kunstlichen 
Weltsprache, and contains a review of the latest aims in the direc- 
tion of an artificial universal language with special reference to 
Esperanto. Professor Brugmann speaks of the difficulties that con- 
tend in general against such a project. He calls attention to the 
former labors of philologists (which however remained unheeded 
by the Volapiikists), especially Ernst Beermann in his "Studien zu 
Schleyer's Weltsprache Volapuk," (Program of the Gymnasium at 
Ratibor, 1890) and Gustav Meyer in his "Weltsprache und Welt- 
sprachen" in the Schlesische Zeitung, 1891, No. 400 and 406, (re- 
published in his Essays und Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volks- 
kunde, Bd. 2, Strassburg, 1893, pp. 23-46). 

Even in those days honest Volapiikists acknowledged that "an 
average man needed hardly less time to acquire a mastery of Volapuk 
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than of most natural languages" (p. 10). Volapiik died a natural 
death. It was not suppressed by its enemies nor can it complain 
of any unfair treatment from outsiders. When the propaganda 
was at its height the difficulties began and it was felt that reform 
was necessary to render the language useful for practical purposes. 
Professor Brugmann says (p. 10) : "The movement split into two 
camps. An international world-speech academy consisting of seven- 
teen members belonging to twelve different countries sought to pre- 
serve uniformity and union." The inventor of Volapiik, Rev. 
Schleyer, was expected to join them, "but he reserved to himself the 
right of vetoing their statutes in all questions of universal language. 
A union could not be attained and so the whole Volapiik movement 
fizzled out." 

Esperanto was invented by a Warsaw physician, Zamenhof, and 
is mainly built up of elements of the Romance languages with a 
sprinkling of German and Slavic. The program of Esperantists 
is to introduce it into schools and use it to meet the "needs of daily 
life, the purposes of trade and commerce, and also the demands 
of science." Professor Brugmann refers to the fact that only very 
few philologists have become partisans of an artificial language, but 
among them the famous Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford has repeatedly 
expressed his sympathy with their aspirations without reserve, and 
has declared one after another of the world-languages to be the 
best possible attempt, which caused Gustav Meyer to remark "that 
it would be wise *for every one who has reason to think that his 
comments will be printed or used for advertisements to keep a list 
of them himself. If Prof. Max Miiller had done so he would not 
have forgotten when he wrote to Mr. Liptay [author of a Gemein- 
sprache in 1891] that he had given his blessing a short time before 
to Schleyer's Volapiik." 

Other philologists who are found in the ranks of Esperantists 
are Professors Schuchardt of Gratz, Baudouin de Courtenay of St. 
Petersburg, and Jesperson of Copenhagen, but how Platonic their 
interest must be appears from the fact that they simply sanction 
the idea without attempting an invention of their own, in spite of 
being themselves trained philologists. Professor Brugmann dis- 
cusses the chance an artificial language stands of being a help 
in practical life, a medium of trade and commerce, and an assistance 
to science, and comes to the conclusion that in each case it would 
simply add more complications to existing conditions. "The real 
difficulties" says Brugmann (p. 22), "would begin only when the 
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adherent of a world language would think he had attained his pur- 
pose." That is to say, that at the moment when Esperanto was 
actually introduced as an obligatory study in our schools and used 
for international purposes, the differences and divergencies of opin- 
ion as to how best to meet them, would lead to so much trouble 
that the whole structure would collapse. The partisans of Esperanto 
are so carried away by their enthusiasm that they are intoxicated 
as it were by visions of success, where in reality an evident failure 
is but toned down by a little courtesy. It may be of interest to our 
readers to read what Professor Brugmann has written on the sub- 
ject in his letter. He says: 

"Perhaps you would like to take advantage of the opportunity 
to correct a great error which Ostwald has started in the world and 
which might work new mischief in the heads of the uninformed. 
Ostwald writes as follows in an article "Esperanto" in Daheim for 
1907, No. 42, p. 21 : 'Further, over 1200 university professors and 
members of scientific societies declared themselves in favor of the 
aims of the delegation, and although in Vienna the Association of 
Academies refused their active sympathy to our efforts, this was 
decided by such a close vote that it was nearly even. Here, there- 
fore, was convened an intellectual army of no inconsiderable power.' 
The truth is that of the twenty-one associated academies only two 
or three had instructed their representatives to vote in Vienna that 
the Association should accept the proposed office of arbitrator. So 
the case is accurately presented by H. Diels, the secretary of the 
Berlin Academy, in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung for July 6, No. 
27, 1896. 'At the conference proper, then, the final vote was taken 
on the 29th of May. The result is that the majority of the Academies 
refused any expression on the question at all, whereupon it may be 
noted that only a few of the minority, as was shown by the written 
expressions of these academies which were sent in before, really 
favored the plans of the delegation, while the greater number even 
within the minority desired a discussion only out of courtesy, but 
were themselves opposed to the project of a universal auxiliary 
language.' " 

The second article in the same pamphlet is devoted to a criti- 
cism of the construction of Esperanto itself, and here Professor 
Leskien calls attention to the fact that Esperanto does not avoid 
the mistake of Volapiik which contains a number of letters difficult 
to pronounce for the English and French, but it adds new compli- 
cations in letters which are difficult for Germans to pronounce. Dr. 
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Zamenhof shows a special preference for complicated sounds such 
as tsh, dzh, etc., which necessitate the introduction of letters marked 
with special diacritical signs. He further overloads his language 
with diphthongs, each one having a pronunciation of its own. The 
plural ending j as in bonaj viroj will prove especially hard on the 
French and is certainly not easy to other people. While in English, 
k is dropped before n so that "knave" is pronounced as "nave," 
Zamenhof introduces the kn without hesitation. It would lead us too 
far to enter into all the details of the difficulties of pronunciation. 
We will only mention that differences of sense are introduced in 
unaccented syllables so as to obliterate the differences of sound: 
mi amas means "I love" ; mi amos, "I shall love" ; and mi amus, "I 
might love." How shall the ear catch these fine distinctions? Es- 
peranto demands that every letter be carefully pronounced and 
Professor Leskien comments on it that "whatever Englishman, 
Frenchman, German or Scandinavian succeeds in distinguishing 
plainly such Esperanto words as kiuj, 'which'; tiuj, 'those'; and 
tshiuj, 'all,' deserves our full admiration." (P. 33.) 

Esperanto also contains its amusing features which originate to 
a great extent in the rule that there must be no exceptions. As 
instances Professor Leskien calls attention to the fact that patro 
means "father," and fatrino (literally translated "fatheress") means 
"mother." Junulo means "youth," and since the prefix mal denotes 
a contrast, maljunulo means "old man." Predzhi means "to pray," 
and since the place of action is formed by the ending ejo, predzhejo 
means "the place of prayer" or "church." Professor Leskien com- 
ments on the implication of thus forming a language: "If we now 
translate into Esperanto, 'The Pope is the head of the Catholic 
Church,' we see at once the folly of such formations, for ecclesia 
or 'the Church' means something quite different from the place of 
praying." 

Professor Brugmann quotes Gustav Meyer's comparison of 
Volapuk to a homunculus, that artificial manikin in the second part 
of Goethe's Faust, which is made by Professor Wagner. Brugmann 
says that the simile remains only a simile, but we would say that 
the comparison is more than a mere analogy. Languages are living 
organisms as much as animals, and it is not more or less possible 

to create spiritual than it is to create physical organisms. 

* * * 

In connection with the ideal of a universal world language it 
would be appropriate to add a few comments on the labors of the 
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Simplified Spelling Board whose circular No. I of March 21, 1906, 
with addendum, April 30, 1907, opens with the following passage: 

"All whose mother-tongue is English believe that, if it is not 
unfairly handicapped, it will become the dominant and international 
language of the world. For this destiny it is fitted by its use as the 
medium of the widest commerce and the most progressive civiliza- 
tion, by its cosmopolitan vocabulary, and by its grammatical sim- 
plicity. No other existing speech, and none of the proposed arti- 
ficial international languages, has the same adaptability to such a 
use. There is, however, a wide-spread and well-grounded conviction, 
that in its progress toward this goal our language is handicapped 
by one thing and one only — its intricate and disordered spelling, 
which makes it a puzzle to the stranger within our gates and a 
mystery to the stranger beyond the seas. English is easy, adaptable, 
and capable of a many-sided development: its spelling is difficult 
and cumbersome." 

A protest must be entered here first of all against the first 
phrase, that "all whose mother-tongue is English" believe in its 
future. We are acquainted with many people of English birth who 
have not the same strong conviction, and what is more important, 
if they all believed as the Simplified Spelling Board would have 
them it would count for nothing, for even the Chinese believe that 
their language is the fit international medium of communication. 
It is too natural for everybody to think his own the easiest language 
of all. English is not the native tongue of the writer. On the con- 
trary he acquired the language at a comparatively late period in his 
life, and yet he is fully convinced of the fact claimed by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board that "it will become the dominant and inter- 
national language of the world." It will attain this distinction by 
the simplicity of its grammatical and syntactical construction, and we 
believe that any simplified spelling will not only fail to be a help in 
the attainment of this aim, but will be a hindrance. This is one, and 
perhaps the main, reason why we have so far refrained from taking 
part in this reform movement of simplified spelling. The simplified 
spelling is without system except perhaps the tendency toward pho- 
netic spelling, and we must here enter a second protest against the 
statement of the board that the traditional English spelling is a 
puzzle to the stranger within our gates. The writer at any rate 
knows from his own experience that his only difficulty with the Eng- 
lish was its pronunciation while the spelling was one of the greatest 
helps to enter into the very spirit of the language. In fact it almost 
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seems as if the spelling were made for foreigners and if English 
were spelled phonetically it would add immense difficulty to such 
students. Only contemplate the word sikik. Who would at once 
connect with it the same idea as when he sees the word "psychic"? 
The foreigner would be as much if not more puzzled here than the 
native student, for when he becomes acquainted with the word he 
learns it through its derivation from the Greek. There is so little 
difficulty to the foreigner in the English spelling that in all the great 
spelling bees of the New York schools it is those foreigners who 
can scarcely speak English correctly who commonly carry away the 
honors. 

While we do not deny that the spelling of English can be im- 
proved we believe that we are little helped by spelling "crusht" in- 
stead of "crushed" for the latter form is much more helpful by indi- 
cating at a glance that the word is a verbal form. "Past" as an 
adjective may very well be distinguished from "passed" the parti- 
ciple. Although it would be useful to spell "thru" in the simplified 
way without the cumbersome gh, yet the latter reminds us of its 
derivation from a Saxon word corresponding to the German durch ; 
an analogous case is "though" which corresponds to the German 
dock. 

To spell "quartet" instead of "quartette" is not advisable so long 
as we retain the French accent on the second syllable. But whatever 
objections we may have in detail, we think there is not much harm 
done if here and there a new spelling is introduced. We have so 
many words in English which are wrongly spelled historically (note 
e. g., the spelling of "could") that it would be instructive for the 
pedants of English orthography to learn to distinguish between right 
spelling that is simply due to custom, and correctness which is based 
upon linguistic facts and sound reasoning. Moreover we must not 
forget that spelling is no problem that involves grave consequences, 
and the salvation of our souls does not depend upon it. If the 
majority of people make up their minds to spell a word in a certain 
way we for our part are willing to submit, and if the spelling is 
not sensible we can yield to the popular demand without great com- 
punctions of conscience. Even our great martyr president used to 
say in extenuation of poor spelling that that man must be a fool who 
could not spell a word in several ways. 

The report of the Simplified Spelling Board continues: 

"Apart from its relation to the foreigner, our intricate and dis- 
ordered spelling also places a direct burden upon every native user 
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of English. It wastes a large part of the time and effort given to 
the instruction of our children, keeping them, for example, from one 
to two years behind the school-children of Germany, and condemning 
many of them to alleged 'illiteracy' all their days." 

This claim is based upon a statement made by Prof. Max 
Muller which may or may not be true, for its verification is very 
difficult ; but one thing seems certain, that if it be correct, we ought 
first of all to reform our methods of teaching English spelling before 
we start at the spelling itself. From what we know by personal 
experience and by inspection of the spelling primers, the methods 
of teaching orthography appear to be devised for the purpose of 
stultifying the children and making the study as hard for them as 
possible. 

It does not seem reasonable to us that a "gradual simplification 
of the spelling will aid the spread of English." The only way in 
which English can take root among those nations which speak other 
languages would be by accustoming their children at a tender age 
to the sounds of English speech. 

We are firmly convinced that the time will come when one lan- 
guage will carry us throughout all the countries of the world, and 
this will be brought about in the natural development of mankind 
even in spite of the wrong methods employed by the advocates of 
an artificial auxiliary language and a Simplified Spelling Board. 

Editor. 



REPORT OF THE DELEGATION FOR THE ADOPTION 
OF AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

Carried to their ultimate conclusion, the efforts after inter- 
national peace might be considered to lead ideally to one universal 
nation or brotherhood of nations, a universal religion and a uni- 
versal language. It is surely as a step along this path of progress 
that many intelligent men and learned societies are advocating the 
adoption of an international auxiliary language which is intended 
to facilitate commercial and other relations between the countries 
of the earth. The official society of the advocates of such an inter- 
national language is called the "Delegation for the Adoption of an 
International Auxiliary Language" (Delegation pour ['adoption d'une 
langue auxiliaire Internationale) , and it is a noteworthy fact that 
by July 15, 1907, its membership consisted of 301 societies and 



